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COME TO KNOXVILLE! 


March 4-6, 


For many years now mountain workers have 
been gathering in Knoxville for an annua! con- 
ference. There is quite a group of persons who 
from the time they entered this fellowship have 
hardly missed a session. The personnel ranges from 
the veterans of a quarter-century, who in a marvel- 
lous way have kept their minds open to changing 
conditions, to the more or less recent recruits, who 
are bringing dedicated youth and enthusiasm to 
the ever perplexing problems. Going to Knoxville 
means meeting and visiting with friends; talking 
on common problems in little intimate groups; 
coming out of the familiar setting of one’s own 
task to take a larger view, to get new ideas and 
to chart new directions. 

Very recently in Gerald Heard’s book, The 
Creed of Christ, | came across these challenging 
words, “supple, free and open in spirit.” How 
necessary it is if we are still to grow, if we of the 
older generation are to have understanding and 
authority with bewildered youth, that we do not 
become to much institutionalized, too set in aca- 
demic and conventional patterns. Through the 
year our different committees meet for interchange 
of ideas, but the Knoxville Conference is the one 
time of year that all the workers who are eager 
for stimulating contacts gather for forty-eight 
hours of concentrated and cooperative thinking 
upon the mountain situation. For that reason it 
is most important that we gather with minds and 
spirit “supple, free and open,” so that we are 
ready to make the changes in program which 
changing conditions demand. 

The emphasis this year is on a folk or people’s 
movement: how to make our schools, churches 
and organizations community-centered, how to 
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use our leadership more wisely to motivate the 
men and women of our neighborhoods and parish- 
es to wake up to their problems and to their re- 
sponsibility in the solution of them. In addition 
to the general sessions on Wednesday the Con- 
ference will be divided into three working groups 
to discuss the school as a community center, the 
church as a vital organization of the people, and 
cooperatives for our mountain area. 


As guest speakers and consultants we have se- 
cured men of wide and practical experience in 
these three fields. Mr. C. B. Loomis is Executive 
Secretary of the Greenville County Council for 
Community Development, Greenville, South 
Carolina, and brings to us tested approaches and 
the inspiration of achievement in community or- 
ganization. Dr. Rockwell Smith, who is a grad- 
uate of Boston University School of Theology and 
has his doctorate in agriculture, is going to do 
field work for the American Country Life As- 
sociation in the South. It will be helpful both to 
him and to us to have him join our fellowship and 
to bring his experience to bear upon the church 
problems of our area. The Rev. George Nell 
from Effingham, Illinois, is a leader in the co- 
Operative movement and has a thrilling story to 
tell about the development of study clubs and 
cooperatives in his parish. 


Programs will be mailed before the middle of 
February. If you wish to come and are not sure 
that your name is on the mailing list, be sure 
to write to the Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers, Berea, Kentucky, for information. The 
meetings are open to all who are interested. 


Mm. i. 
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ON TOP OF GUNTER MOUNTAIN’ 


WILSON EVANS 


The educational program of any school should 
be so organized and conducted that it is most ef- 
fective and efficient in dealing- with the peculiar 
problems and difficulties of the people making 
up the community served by that school. There- 
fore, it is of primary importance that the teachers 
and administrators of any school understand the 
people, and become well acquainted with the 
natural and human resources of the community. I 
feel that my discussion of our school program 
should be prefaced by a few remarks about our 
community, school and people. 

The Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School is lo- 
cated at Grant, on top of Gunter Mountain, in 
Marshall County, Alabama. The mountain seems 
to have been the victim of some force of nature 
which sliced off its upper half, leaving a relatively 
level plateau about twenty miles long and five or 
The land is sandy, shallow, and 
its productivity has become low because of im- 
proper usage and care. The area is rather thickly 
populated for a rural section. The people are all 
natives of this country and all descendants of the 
early pioneers. They are of good stock but have 
been greatly retarded in their development be- 
cause of the almost complete isolation which they 
suffered until about fifteen years ago. The Gunter 
Mountain area was known as the “black spot” of 
the county because of the lawlessness and dis- 
order which existed there. The conditions of the 
community were such that the Alabama Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution selected it as the 
place most greatly in need of the “school for 
mountain boys and girls” which they proposed to 
build. That was fifteen years ago. Since that time 
there has been unbelievable progress on Gunter 
Mountain, and each year we are able to make 
greater strides forward as a result of the work 
done in previous years. 

The Kate Duncan Smith School is a regular 
public school in every way except that the build- 
ings and grounds are owned and controlled by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
* An address given at the Alabama Association of 

Secondary School Principals, Montgomery, Alabama, 

while Mr. Evans was principal of the Kate Duncan 

Smith D.A.R. School. 


six miles wide. 


D. A. R. Board of Trustees also reserves the right 
to select the principal. In every other way our 
school is conducted according to the rules and 
regulations of the State and County Boards of 
Education. We have a consolidated elementary 
and high school, serving an area of slightly more 
than one hundred square miles and having an en- 
rollment of over five hundred pupils. Only about 
one hundred and fifty of these are in the upper 
six grades, a fact which clearly indicates the 
high “mortality rate,” which occurs largely in the 
Junior High School Division. 

Our students come from small, overcrowded 
homes, and hardly any of them have the com- 
forts and conveniences which most of us believe to 
be so essential to our well-being. Most of them 
have little or no reading material in their homes. 
Many of them suffer from malnutrition. Forty 
percent, or more, have hookworm. A very high 
percentage of them have bad teeth, tonsils and 
eyes. They are of normal intelligence, very co- 
operative, and anxious to improve themselves and 
their community as much as possible. 

There is a feeling among our teaching force that 
we are trying to do something more than the 
average public school, because we are thinking and 
working in terms of the development of an entir2 
community rather than just teaching what is to be 
found between the covers of the required text 
books. We feel it is our duty to help all the people 
on Gunter Mountain find a healthier, happier, 
more successful and satisfying way of life. We 
are thoroughly in accord with the idea that the 
curriculum is not a body of subject matter to be 
memorized and recited, but it is a series of ex- 
periences, both in and out of school, as a result of 
which the child’s personality is continually modi- 
fied. Therefore we feel that the educational 
program of the Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 
School must be of such a nature that it will bring 
about more comfortable homes, better prepared 
and more nourishing foods, healthier people, im- 
proved farming practices, an enjoyable and con- 
structive use of leisure time, and a better educated 
and more civic-minded citizenry. It must produce 
a community of Christian people living happily 
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together, according to the real principles of Chris- 
tianity and democracy. 

With this idea in mind we have left the beaten 
path of public school education and are trying to 
prepare our students for happy and _ successful 
living on Gunter Mountain rather than for col- 
lege entrance. We feel we are obligated to do 
this because 90 percent of our students will prob- 
ably spend the rest of their lives on Gunter 
Mountain, while not more than two or three per- 
cent are likely to go to college. We are certain it 
is our duty to do all we can to help the ninety per- 
cent, and we feel quite sure our “medicine” will 
not stunt or destroy the intellectual possibilities of 
the college prospects. 


At the end of my first year at the Kate Duncan 
Smith School both students and teachers were in- 
vited to suggest changes which they felt would im- 
prove our school program. Several suggestions 
came in and were discussed with the teachers. As 
a result some interesting and worthwhile changes 
have been made in our curriculum. In no case, 
however, has a teacher been forced to make a 
change against his will, for it is felt that any pro- 
gram of improvement must have the whole-hearted 
support of the people who are responsible for its 
execution. 


Some administrative changes seemed desirable. 
The length of class periods was changed from 
forty-five minutes to one hour. This was done for 
the purpose of giving teachers greater opportunities 
to help students improve their study habits and 
learning abilities, by devoting a part of each class 
period to supervised study and work with indi- 
vidual problems. The number of classes was cut 
down to four. Each student now has four classes 
each day, one in each of the general fields of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, natural science and _ social 
studies. These classes have been broadened in 
scope so as to include the pertinent material of 
the subjects dropped. During three years of the 
high school work, mathematics and natural sciences 
give way to vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

Realizing the educational value of club work, 
the school is sponsoring a club program which is 
interesting and which seems to be getting good re- 
sults. In addition to the clubs with voluntary 
membership, there are four clubs, namely: Athletic, 
Dramatic, Folk, and Nature, in which membership 
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is required: each student chooses one of the four 
clubs for eight weeks and then each member is 
asked to change to one of the other clubs. In this 
way every student is a member of each club in the 
course of a year. 


Some changes have been made in our classroom 
programs. We have cut out the technical courses 
of chemistry and physics and are offering in their 
places a course called senior science. In this course 
we are trying to teach the simple but very im- 
portant chemistry and physics a farmer and his 
wife need to know in order to run a farm and 
home properly. Our senior science course at- 
tempts to thoroughly acquaint the students with 
the social and economic phases of production and 
consumption of goods on the farm with the hope 
that they will become better buyers, sellers and 
consumers. 

Our social science course for the Junior and 
Senior years has been one of unusual interest and 
great value. Instead of spending most of our 
time on the economics and sociology of New York 
City, Washington, D.C., or other such places, we 
are trying to teach our students all we can about 
the history of Alabama and the economic and 
sociological conditions of our own state, county 
and community. We used the National Emer- 
gency Council’s Report on Economic Conditions 
of the South as our main source of materials. Our 
students have corresponded with students in other 
sections of Alabama and exchanged important bits 
of local history with them. Some of the students 
have interviewed elderly people of our county and 
community and secured facts which were not gen- 
erally known. For example, after being in Grant 
two years ago I had been unable to discover why 
the place had been so named. Upon being asked 
this question, an old gray-bearded man imme- 
diately replied, “Why yes I know! One of them 
thar damned Yankees moved up here in the year 
1868 and just started calling the place after the 
new president.” 


Our students have had an unusual interest in 
the people who have served and are now serving 
our state. We have just completed a study of 
Alabama government that has dealt with the func- 
tions of the several departments. Important in- 
formation has been obtained from the department 
heads who sent us printed materials and personal 
letters. For example, the State Highway Depart- 
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ment sent us copies of the “Alabama Highway 
Code” and “Rules of the Road.” Upon request 
from the members of the class, a highway patrol- 
man met with them and discussed the problems 
of the highway today. 


We are now studying the duties of the various 
departments of Marshall County Government. We 
are particularly interested in how the following 
officials get their jobs, the sources and amounts 
of their salaries, and as much as possible about 
their duties and responsibilities: Tax Assessor; 
Tax Collector; Farm Agent; Farm Security Ad- 
ministrator; County Welfare Worker; Judge of 
Probate Court; Circuit Clerk; County Solicitor; 
Circuit Judge; Judge of Chancery; Sheriff; County 
Superintendent of Education; County Health Of- 
ficer; County Commissioner; and others. Com- 
mittees are selected to collect data and work out 
questionnaires on such topics as taxes, crime and 
education. Department head officials are then 
asked to meet with the class and answer the ques- 
tions, which are given to them in advance. A 
heated discussion recently arose in class on the 
subject of tax equalization. The committee on tax- 
es went to the county seat, examined assessment 
sheets and gathered other material and then re- 
ported to the class on the results of their investi- 
gation. It had been discovered that one local 
farmer had listed his farm at seven hundred and 
fifty dollars but it was known that he had recently 
asked a prospective buyer four thousand dollars 
for it. The class then decided unanimously that 
tax equalization would be a good thing. Later 
we were pleased to see that the Legislature passed 
a bill designed to equalize taxation. The tax col- 
lector met with the class while the tax unit was 
being studied. Our most recent official visitor 
was the sheriff. He met and discussed with the 
class the crime situation in the county. 


In one semester our Senior Class visited three 
other high schools in Marshall County and pre- 
sented a program to each of the school assemblies. 
The program consisted of interesting, factual ma- 
terial on the social, economic, educational, re- 
ligious and health conditions now existing in 
Alabama. The programs were well received and 
our students profited greatly from the experiences. 


At the beginning of the present school year an 
Opportunity Class was organized. I am going to 
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quote to you the first and last paragraphs of an 
article about this class. 

The Opportunity Class at the Kate 
Duncan Smith D. A. R. School was or- 
ganized for the purpose of providing an 
interesting and functional educational 
program for a group of students who 
were not making satisfactory progress 
in their regular classes. It is made up 
of twenty-nine girls and boys ranging in 
age from thirteen to twenty. The mem- 
bers come from the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades. An effort was made to 
make the pupils feel that it was a priv- 
ilege to become members of the class in 
which they would be given the help they 
needed. Most of them realized they 
were unable to do the work in their reg- 
ular classes and were glad to have an 
opportunity to get the foundation which 
they lacked. 

The results which have been achieved 
in the Opportunity Class are encourag- 
ing. All except five members of the 
class are regular in attendance. They all 
seem to be happier since they are doing 
work which they can understand and 
which interests them. They are ex- 
periencing some measure of _ success, 
probably for the first time in their school 
lives. This is having a very wholesome 
effect upon their lives in school and also 
at home. Opportunity Classes are not 
considered a solution to all the diffi- 
culties faced by the schools today. How- 
ever, it does seem quite evident that the 
methods and procedures which have been 
used in this class are sound, and will im- 
prove the work in any school where they 
can be put into practice. 


We, who are in charge of the policies of the 
school, are certain that the success of our efforts 
is dependent upon improvements which will have 
to be made on the farms and in the homes of our 
people. Our Vocational Agriculture and Home 
Economics departments are having great success in 
promoting these improvements. The school spon- 
sors adult education classes, and at all times we 
try to cooperate fully with the federal, state and 
county agencies in the promotion of the welfare 
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of the community. Through the cooperation of 
all, great progress is being made. The farmers 
are building terraces to conserve the soil. They are 
rotating their crops and using more fertilizer than 
ever before. Winter cover crops are becoming 
the rule rather than the exception. Scrub stock 
is giving way to pure-bred. Fruit trees are being 
sprayed and pruned for the first time. 


Great improvements have also been made in the 
homes. Better ones are now being built and old 
ones are being made more livable as the result of 
adult education classes and of instruction received 
by the students in their regular school work. Use- 
ful pieces of furniture have been made and in- 
stalled in their homes by our boys. The girls have 
made curtains, painted their kitchens, hung pic- 
tures on the walls and started flower gardens 
around their homes. A large number of good 
mattresses have been made by the mothers in our 
community during the past year. Better methods 
of cooking, canning and preserving foods have 
been introduced into the homes and are being 
practiced by the homemakers. Our people are 
becoming increasingly aware of the many pos- 
sibilities of making their homes more attractive 
and comfortable. 


One factor that constantly stands in the way of 
progress in many schools and communities is the 
lack of medical care and health instruction. Our 
people live ten to fifteen miles from a doctor. This 
distance makes it financially impossible for them 
to have doctors except in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity. Health instruction in the homes has been 
entirely lacking. In theschool it has been insuf- 
ficient and ineffective. Last year we were very 
fortunate in having added to our teaching per- 
sonnel an experienced and well-trained public 
health nurse. Her work during the past year has 


been extremely interesting and helpful. It has been 
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her major purpose at all times to teach the people 
to take better care of themselves in their own 
homes. She has done a great deal of visiting in 
the homes of our students and parents. She has set 
up six health centers in different parts of the com- 
munity and has organized a Health Club at each 
center. These clubs meet once a month and dis- 
cuss the health problems of their families and the 
community. The nurse also has three classes of 
high school girls which she meets once each week 
and discusses with them their personal, family and 
community health problems, always searching for 
ways and means to improve unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. Another phase of her work has been 
with the teachers and students in the school. Under 
her guidance simple physical examinations of all 
the students have been made. Health improve- 
ment programs have been organized and carried 
out in the classrooms and other areas of school life. 
Our students are becoming more health conscious 
and we are looking for great improvements to be 
made in the health conditions of our school and 
community. 

There have been many other things done in our 
school and community which we consider im- 
provements but which cannot be easily described. 
It is also very difficult to describe or appraise the 
results of the changes in our educational program. 
We can see very readily that our students, teach- 
ers and parents have better attitudes towards the 
school. Our students are showing more initiative, 
greater cooperation, and greater desire for self 
and community improvement. They are reading 
much more than ever before, and are becoming 
increasingly aware of local, national and world 
conditions. As a whole they are much happier 
because the school is being conducted for them, and 
they know it. This is as it should be. All schools 
should be conducted for the students—first, last 
and always. 
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ALEXANDRIA--A COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


OLLIE MAE PARKER 


Our ten year community program began when 
a grandson of the founder came to look for the 
grave of his grandfather and found it overgrown 
with weeds, the tombstone having been broken 
and used in building a garage foundation. He was 
somewhat stirred and talked to one of the village 
councilmen offering to give a bronze tablet in 
memory of his grandfather, Alexander Devilbis, 
if the community would supply a monument to 
put it on. The councilman later presented the 
offer at the Farmers’ Institute and proposed that 
the community make amends for the neglect of 
the grave, and use the ceremony of unveiling the 
monument as a nucleus for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
village. 

Alexandria, northeast of 
Columbus, Ohio, had a population of 450 in 
1930, the year of its centennial, and the 1940 
census shows no increase. When the people of the 
community speak of Alexandria, however, no one 
thinks of the village alone but of the Alexandria 
community, which occupies a territory six miles 
square has a population of 2000. Its 
boundaries are defined by the centralized school 
bus It is a farming community with 
dairying and stock-raising as specialities. No one 
is very rich; in fact, most of the people work hard 
for a living. In the village there is no industry 
which employs a group of laborers, although in 
the past it has had grist mills, distilleries, brick 
plants, a clock factory, a whetstone plant, and 
“rope walk” or halter factory. There are a school 
of three hundred twenty pupils with six grades in 
the elementary school, and a first grade high 
school which is a member of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
There is opportunity for many high school grad- 
uates to go on with training, for Alexandria has 
within a radius of sixty miles eight colleges and 
universities. The high school building is the cen- 
ter of all community activity, and its equipment 
and library are used by all. The Churches are 
Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, Wesleyan Methodist, 
and Primitive Baptist. The community has above 
the average number of lodges and clubs. 


twenty-five miles 


and 


routes. 


Months before the centennial was to come off 
a committee of eighteen was chosen from the en- 
tire community for the purpose of staging a three 
day celebration. The school superintendent, who 
was also mayor of the village, was chairman. One 
aim of the committee was to have assigned to 
every man, woman, and child in the community 
some part in the Centennial. Another aim was 
that no person should fill more than one important 
position. Their slogan was, “Working together 
we work wonders.” The members of this commit- 
tee organized sub-committees which had charge of 
particular phases of the festival. 

Myers Y. Cooper, governor of Ohio, gave the 
address when the founder’s monument was un- 
veiled, and many descendants of Alexander 
Devilbis came from far away states to witness the 
ceremony in honor of the founder and his wife. 


A beautiful parade showed a century of pro- 
gress in transportation, implements, inventions, 
costumes, and customs, from the Indians on foot 
and the covered wagon to the most modern auto. 
The securing of these vehicles and the appropriate 
costumes to use with them gave a liberal education 
in history to those who worked this project. 

A house was opened which was furnished with 
one thousand historical relics that had been col- 
lected by a large committee from the cellars and 
attics of the community. 

The first night a rollicking home talent play 
was given and a small fee charged. 

Sunday the churches held home-coming pro- 
grams followed by a community dinner and a pro- 
gram in which citizens of former days who had 
attained some public distinction were heard. 


The historical pageant, written and directed lo- 
cally, was especially outstanding in this commun- 
ity idea. It is not easy for a small rural neighbor- 
hood to stage a dramatic feature using over two 
hundred characters. But it went over big. The 
cast was chosen from every part of the commun- 
ity. Many participated who had never before 
had anything to do in local events. The pageant 
told the story of the “Racoon Trail,” the old 
Indian road, now the busy Newark-Delaware 
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pike, which runs through the heart of the village. 

An old-fashioned street dance concluded the 
Centennial. 

The financing of such a celebration was a 
problem. No concessions such as street shows, 
corn gambling, and merry-go-rounds were al- 
lowed. There were some money contributions; 
the receipts of the play helped; a tent where food 
and soft drinks were sold gave considerable profit; 
and an old well-sweep erected in front of the 
antique house to give local color and from which 
lemonade was served netted ninety dollars. A 
substantial surplus remained and this was set aside 
for the publishing of a history of the community, 
which was written from material collected by a 
committee of citizens. 


During the three days more than five thousand 
visitors came and many said “How can you do 
it?” The one word which answers the question is 
“Cooperation.” Its meaning is found in the verse: 

“It aint the individual 

Nor the army as a whole 
But the everlasting plugging 
Of every blooming soul.” 


The Centennial was an important achievement 
because in it something happened to the people. 
They learned how to work together as individuals 
and as organized groups, they discovered new 
talent and resources that they did not know could 
exist, and they became aware of community needs 
which should be served. In other words, it made 
them community conscious. At the beginning 
someone had suggested that we must expect to live 
together after the Centennial was over, and that 
we must conduct it so that we might live happily 
afterwards. Everyone marveled at the lack of 
friction experienced. 

Encouraged by the success of the Centennial 
project the leaders proposed organizing a com- 
munity council for the purpose of pioneering for 
the future welfare of the community. In the winter 
following, a small group met and a community 
council was organized to study the problems and 
needs of the community, to suggest activities and 
programs which should be promoted by individuals 
or collectively by groups. The council was to 
serve as a clearing house for information about 
community events. Its specific aim was to further 
through cooperative enterprise any plan for com- 
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munity betterment. The personnel of the council, 
as now constituted, includes: the superintendent 
of schools, the mayor of the village, resident pas- 
tor of each local church, superintendent of each 
Sunday School, president of Farmers’ Institute, 
master and lecturer of Grange, president of P. 
T. A., director of vocational agriculture, county 
agricultural agent, county home demonstration 
agent, cashier of bank, president of township 
board of trustees, president of township school 
board, representatives of student council, repre- 
sentatives of young people’s organizations of 
churches, any other persons interested in com- 
munity welfare who may care to participate. 

The council meets three times a year. At their 
first meeting they listed a number of projects as 
needs of the community, such as uniting of 
churches, rural electrification, a beautification pro- 
ject, adult education, recreation facilities, library 
facilities, and better school conditions. All avail- 
able agencies were then enlisted to help in the pro- 
motion of these projects. The rural sociology 
and adult education departments of Ohio State 
University have worked continuously with the 
council. Other progressive educators have given 
advice and guidance. The county agricultural 
agent and home demonstration agent are present 
at nearly all council meetings. 

Ten years have passed and here are some of the 
accomplishments of the community council: 


1. Our churches have had hard work to main- 
tain separate organizations, and union of the two 
village churches seemed desirable. The head of the 
Federated Council of Churches of Ohio was called 
upon for advice. Although union seemed ideal 
it did not seem practical. However, there have 
been union Sunday evening services during several 
years, union morning services during the seven 
Sundays before Easter, community communion 
service on Easter, and union Christmas programs. 
In many ways the council has helped to promote 
harmonious religious influence. 

2. During an evening spent on rural electri- 
fication, experts presented the possibilities of farm 
power. There were immediate results and now 
electric current is rapidly finding its way to many 
of our farm homes. 

3. A community calendar of events was made 
following a careful survey of activities, which 
showed eighty meetings of various kinds every 
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month in addition to outside-of-school and athletic 
events. This calendar prevents conflict of dates 
in scheduling events, and has somewhat reduced 
the number of meetings. On a neat bulletin board 
erected in the business part of the village a pro- 
gram of permanent events is published and an- 
other of weekly features. 

4. The beautification project changed an un- 
sightly common to a civic center which is a pride 
of the community. A landscape architect of Ohio 
State University was called to advise a longtime 
planting program. Many shrubs and flowers have 
been planted by the citizens. 

5. This community organized some of the first 
federal emergency classes in adult education in 
the county—classes in agriculture, art, English, 
shorthand, typing, accounting, orchestra, chorus, 
physical education, first aid, and home economics. 
At one time 186 men and women met regularly 
ence a week for two-hour sessions. Through these 
classes talent in music, art, literature, and dra- 
matics was discovered. Business men were in- 
terested in the commercial courses. The chief bene- 
fit was that it made popular the projection of the 
learning process beyond the traditional formal 
school years. 

6. Memorial Day services on May 30, with a 
very unique decoration of graves, have developed 
into a home coming afternoon for people who 
have once lived in the community. 

7. The community has a fine library of three 
thousand volumes, and a circulation of one thou- 
sand a month. The board of education appointed 
a board of seven library trustees; thus books could 
be made available to all people, and county funds 
from the property tax could be available for the 
purchase of books. Through volunteer service its 
operation has outgrown the one room in which it 
started, and popular subscription has paid for a 
house and lot in the civic center for its new home. 

8. A community playground has been estab- 
lished for children to have supervised play during 
summer months. 

9. An ugly ravine back of the high school was 
filled, graded and sodded, for a beautiful athletic 
field. 

10. Groups of men and women play such 
games as volley ball and basket ball one night a 
week in the high school gymnasium. 
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11. During the winter there are men’s forums 
for discussion of national and international ques- 
tions, discussion groups of men and women for 
considering problems of producer and consumer, 
sale of farm products, the use of substitutes and 
similar topics, and “hash” sessions for young 
people on Sunday night after church. 

12. Play days have been put on at Hallowe’en 
to substitute for the rowdyism that is often asso- 
ciated with that day. There are tournaments in 
tennis, volley ball, outdoor basketball, tenniquoit, 
horseshoes, box hockey, and shuffleboard. There 
were many track events and _ fun-provoking 
novelty stunts, parades depicting sports and 
recreation facilities, football games, and. a com- 
munity dance in the evening. In this way de- 
structive pranks have been warded off. The 
business men have given groups the chance to 
decorate their windows in Bon Ami or tempera 
instead of soap or paraffin. Some windows have 
been very beautiful. 

13. Neighborhood parties in six sections in- 
cluded games for the whole group, games for 
small groups, dramatics, debates, and light refresh- 
ment such as popcorn or apples. Not until mid- 
night could fathers be dragged away from a game 
with neighbors, persuaded to take up sleeping 
children, and wend their way to their own fire- 
sides. 

14. A hobby night was held in the high school 
building, but instead of having hobby exhibits 
there were interest groups. The various groups 
sang folk songs, played folk games, knitted or 
crocheted, played traditional games, worked 
puzzles, examined new books, engaged in choric 
speaking, or danced. 

15. Community parties have been held in the 
high school gymnasium several times a year. 

16. Surveys have been made of every home, 
to list the forms of recreation in which the mem- 
bers of the home are interested, what musical in- 
struments are played in each home, and who 
might play well enough to help in a community 
orchestra. 

17. A community orchestra and a_ chorus 
offer young people a chance to continue in mus- 
ical activities after they leave high school. 

18. In 1935 a “Rural Dramatics Festival,” 
said to be the first of its kind in the Middle West, 
included five neighborhood one-act plays with 
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coaches and actors selected from designated areas, 
and with barns, garages, and homes utilized for 
places to practice; one three-act play, with an 
effort to get away from the “Uncle Ruben” type 
of play that has been too popular in rural com- 
munities; a parade which used hundreds of people 
not always adaptable to more difficult roles; three 
one-act plays given by the Grange, the Camp Fire 
girls and the 4-H Clubs; the marionette “Corncob 
Theatre” whose stage, puppets and intricate sets 
were made by a group working under a farmer as 
a leader; and Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury,” which utilized singers from seventeen to 
eignty years in age. 

19. In February, 1940, a committee of five 
was appointed by the president of the community 
council to make a general plan for a three day 
celebration. They decided that since the Cen- 
tennial reviewed the past and the Dramatics 
Festival clung strictly to the present this 1940 
event should be called a “Futurama” meaning a 
view of the future. 
this committee for finance, law and order, exhibits, 
church program, courtesy ramble, home-coming, 
parade, operetta, party, pageant, decoration, re- 
freshments, properties, publicity, folk dancing, 
beautification, and games. From then on until 
the Futurama came off at Labor Day the com- 
munity was busy. Every night in the week the 
schoolhouse was opened for groups who were 
working or planning. 

The parade committee designed and made 
miniature floats and by July first the entire parade 
was displayed on a long table. It showed the 
phases of our community life which are founda- 
tions of a real democracy. 

The exhibit showed the new things in science 
which will make living more comfortable and 
happier for the farmer of reasonable means. 

The operetta was Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Mikado,” directed and sung by local talent en- 
tirely. 


Chairmen were selected by 


The pageant which used more than two hundred 
performers was written and directed by the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Over one hundred participated in a folk danc- 
ing program showing some of the cultures that are 


present in the community. 
The community party was almost larger than 
the high school building could hold. 


Over six 
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hundred spent the evening in table games, round 
and square dancing. 

An outstanding feature was the union church 
service in which all four churches participated. 
The singing was done by a union choir and five 
ministers helped in the program. The crowd more 
than filled the church and a sound system carried 
the sermon to people seated on the lawn. It was 
a sample of what we look forward to in the 
future. 


None of the projects promoted by the council 
are for the making of money, the aim of the coun- 
cil is that each shall simply break even. Citizens 
offer to stand back of the financial end of each 
phase but so far we have had a small margin in 
each financial report. 

Just now a cold storage locker system for 
Alexandria is being discussed and committees are 
working on what it will cost, where it shall be 
built, how many will buy stock and rent lockers, 
and have we a man who can run it satisfactorily. 

In the last council meeting the superintendent 
of schools asked the community to consider buy- 
ing a sound-picture machine for the school. 

What are some of the indirect results of Alex- 
andria’s ten-year program? It has made Alex- 
andria a better community in which to live; 
moreover, it has given the people a training in 
democratic living. They have learned that re- 
sponsibility and cooperation are needed in a com- 
munity of which they can be proud. They have 
had a glimpse of what they can accomplish by 
working together and they realize a power in 
themselves before unknown. Leaders are being 
trained, so that it is hoped that the ones who have 
been active for ten years may act as advisers in 
the next project and that younger people will take 
their places. 

An appreciation has been developed which has 
probably saved many valuable things, such as 
historical relics, art, books, and curios in general, 
from destruction or from the hands of dealers. 

Cooperative research, publication, and page- 
antry have preserved our rich historical back- 
ground and made it familiar to all. 

Success in playgrounds, beautification, festivals, 
play days, adult classes, and the library, have 
shown the value of working cooperatively, so 
that now the council seems to have become well 
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established in community confidence as a valuable 
means toward future ends. 

Neighborhood gatherings emphasize cultural as 
well as social interests and stress especially the 
virtue of home-made recreation facilities. 

Alexandria is not a model community but more 
of an experimental one in which an enthusiastic 
people carry on, and growth is steady and natural 
in an evolving social order. Individuals are happy 
for having a part in a program which recognizes 
them for whatsoever talent they have. 
tinuous 


A con- 
of experience has sup- 
planted the traditional order among both youth 
and adults. Cooperation and democratic spirit 
are paramount. 

The council claims that the same thing can be 


reconstruction 


> 


The Farmer Can’t Have 


“ve raised my family and now I do so want 
to help in my community. So much needs to be 
done, and I think this Study Club idea is the very 
way to start.” <A thin, drawn, little woman of 
sixty in severe black dress was speaking to another 
member of a group that was crowded into the 
Consumers Cooperative Store at Berea, Kentucky. 
This group was the Study Club section of the 1941 
Berea Opportunity School, brought together by 
the Adult Education Cooperative Project of the 
Workers. 


Farmers, wood carvers, ministers, community and 


Conference of Southern Mountain 
NYA workers, rural teachers, housewives, a nurse, 
a carpenter, and a merchant—twenty-four in all, 
from eighteen to sixty years of age, gathered 
from Kentucky, Tennessee and North Carolina 
to attend an intensive week of leadership-training 
in adult education for cooperative action. 

Some had come as leaders of existing Study 
Clubs. 


from Big Lick, Tennessee, where cooperative study 


There were, for example, four members 


and action among the farmers have in the short 


space of two years’ time resulted in the purchase 
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done by any community where people work to- 
gether. There is an important place for every 
individual in a community program. Ten-talent 
individuals will furnish leadership, but no- per- 
son should be left out. To be happy, people 
must be enlightened and cooperative. Contest and 
competition must be overcome by cooperation. 

The success of such a program depends upon 
what such a program is doing to the individual in 
giving him a well-centered, broad experience in a 
community which offers chances for individual 
achievement and group cooperation. As long as so 
many are interested in broadening the interests of 
the community, they will not become narrower. 

As the year 1941 opens Alexandria “can face 
the future, now that she has proved the past.” 


> 


Too Much Encouragement” 


CLARENCE F, FALK 


of farm machinery and supplies at considerable 
savings, in better stock-breeding and soil-building 
practices, in the construction and operation of a 
community stock-dipping vat and saw mill, and in 
the development of new cash crops. Pleasant Hill, 
Tennessee, was represented by six leaders from as 
many study clubs—four of which are studying 
credit unions, one engaged in operating a consum- 
ers Cooperative store, and the other in reaping the 
savings from a cooperatively owned combine. 
Brasstown, North Carolina, home of the John C. 
Campbell Folk School, contributed able leadership 
to the discussions of the week’s course. From many 
points within a radius of three hundred miles this 
earnest group had trekked to Berea, a center of 
opportunity to the Southern Highlands for three 
generations. 

Mornings were spent, under the leadership of 
Mr. C. C. Haun, director of the Adult Education 
Cooperative Project, in a discussion of the coop- 
erative movement as a democratic contribution to 
the solution of our economic problems. Credit 
unions received special study in the afternoon. 
Then there were classes in agriculture, covering 
the study of soils, landscaping, home food supplies, 
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potatoes, dairying, livestock, and poultry. One 
interested farmer learned for the first time that the 
successful breeding of turkeys necessitated their 
being kept off the ground. Others reveled in the 
sheer joy of creating things of wood, metal, clay 
and thread. 

Some Opportunity School students had their 
first introduction to the Cooperative Movement. 
One evening in one of the Foundation School 
dormitories I interrupted a conversation between 
an Opportunity School member and a Foundation 
School student. After a momentary pause, the 
former spoke, “Maybe he can tell us about that 
loanin’ business?” Not clear as to his question 
I had to prod him at length until it suddenly 
came to me—‘“Oh, you mean the credit union!” 
Yes, that was it. To this seventeen year old Ken- 
tucky farmer boy, the discussion on cooperatives 
had been totally foreign. Apparently, however, 
it had been intriguing enough to stimulate con- 
versation with his new dormitory acquaintance. 
Thus, quietly, a new way of living is pushing out 
its roots. 

The reactions of the Study Club members to the 
week’s experience at Berea hold promise of ripe 
fruit. One woman goes back to Wilder, Tennessee, 
intent upon stimulating study that will lead to the 
organization of a Buying Club. Two young men 
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from Alpine, Tennessee, see the economic and cul- 
tural need for study among their farming neigh- 
bors and are resolved to initiate such a program. 
The farm superintendent of the Pleasant Hill 
Academy (Tennessee) states with a conviction 
based on local experience and first-hand study of 
the Denmark cooperatives: “There is no limit to 
what the common man can do when he discovers 
that he is able to think and work out his own pro- 
blems.” To the question put by Miss Dingman 
at a closing tea as to whether the Adult Education 
Cooperative Project should continue, a humble 
farmer of middle age raised a firm answer—“The 
farmer can’t have too much encouragement.” 
“You think, then, this work should continue?” 
“Yes!” That same farmer attributed the pro- 
verbial individualism of his neighbor to a lack of 
education. “If the plain farmer, like me, could 
of had an education we wouldn’t be so afraid of 
trying to cooperate.” That man, with an incom- 
plete grammar school education, had that week 
been a college student—and felt at home! To him 
the possibility of cooperation had now become a 
definite conviction. Perhaps the words of a 
young minister in the group best expressed the 
general sentiment: “I’ve discovered what is neces- 
sary for the success of cooperation; it’s got to be a 
religion with you.” 
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Mr. Theo L. Vaughan, Kentucky representative 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
came before the group and stressed his interest in 
the study-club technique on two counts: first, be- 
cause of its emphasis upon the dignity of man in 
an hour when the state is seeking in ever widening 


spheres to deny it; and second, because it provides 
a vital element in any sound program of rural 
planning. 


With three ringing sentences from an article by 
Dr. Coady Miss Dingman brought the first Study 
Club Short Course to a formal close. “Any plan 
for progress must take in all the people. The so- 
called common people, by virtue of their numbers, 
have a messianic role to be played in this drama of 
progress. They will kill us with their ignorance 
or save us by their enlightenment.” 


Our report would be incomplete without men- 
tion of Miss Mary Dupuy’s generous contribution, 
and that of other members of Berea’s faculty. 
They whetted the desire of unlettered and learned 
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alike by their appetizing dishes of the arts and 
sciences. In one short week “The Offer of the 
College” was extended to us— 


To be at home in all lands and ages: 
to count Nature a familiar experience 
and Art an intimate friend: to gain a 
standard for the appreciation of other 
men’s work and the criticism of your 
own: to carry the keys of the world’s li- 
brary in your pocket, and feel its re- 
sources behind you in, whatever task you 
undertake: to make hosts of friends 
among the men of your own age who are 
to be leaders in all walks of life: to lose 
yourself in generous enthusiasms and co- 
operate with others for common ends: 
to learn manners from students who are 
gentlemen, and form character under 
professors who are Christians. 


For this great privilege we are grateful both to 
the Conference and to Berea. 
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Kentucky Mountains 


HARVEY K. MEYER 


I look from wide-paned windows 
Across the blue grass swells, 
And see great oak-arms stretching 
Above the blue grass dells. 


But my heart is in the mountains— 
The laurel has my soul, 

And when my heart is shattered 
The mountains make it whole. 


I look and see the looming 
Of the mountains’ craggy crests, 
And see the corn-blades greening 
Upon their shaggy breasts. 


My heart’s been in the mountains 
For many a pleasant year, 
And it will climb the hilltops 


Each spring to me more dear. 


I look and see the dogwood 
Above the limestone bloom, 

And think of young love growing 
Where God gives growing room. 


My heart grows in the mountains: 
The rock-strewn tumbling streams 
Flow love right into laughter, 

And gladness into dreams. 
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The Southern Mountains---Their Current Problems 
and Future Hope 


MARSHALL E. VAUGHN 


(A personal opinion growing out of experience 
and study) 


The greatest contribution the mountains have 
made to the United States is their people. The 
conditions under which they have fought for ex- 
istence, for more than a century, is worthy of 
analysis because of the lesson taught to people 
far removed from such surroundings. It has been 
maintained, in some quarters, that the superior 
qualities of the dwellers in the lowlands and cities 
have enabled them to forge ahead of mountain 
people. This theory can be and has been ex- 
ploded by the quality of spirit and the achieve- 
ments of mountaineers in all quarters of the 
nation. 


It is authentically related that Silas Witt and 
Buck Blythe, two comfortable plantation neigh- 
bors from Virginia, went west to increase their 
fortunes, shortly after the first war for inde- 
pendence from England. They went down 
Powell’s Valley, across the corner of Tennessee 
and, near Cumberland Gap, entered Kentucky. 

Tramping for more than an hundred miles past 
the Cumberland peaks they reached the outlook 
to the now famous Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 
These adventurous pioneers stopped and pitched 
camp. The stretches of lowlands covered with 
thick uncontrollable cane-brakes caused them to 
hesitate. 

Witt was a lover of out-of-doors, wild life and 
hunting. He discovered cool, clear flowing 
springs in the mountains to the south of the heavy 
forested and cane-matted lowlands. Blythe, a 
farm-crop and livestock enthusiast, saw in the 
cane-covered level country the future of profitable 
farming. Witt, not so impressed by the wild 
bushy flat country, stayed by his firewood, hunt- 
ing and cool springs. Their individual lives prob- 
ably never touched again. 

This brief story is given merely to illustrate the 
contention that those who peopled the mountains 
were of the same blood and background as those 


who built the Blue Grass, large areas in IIlinois, 
Missouri and regions to the western border of the 
American continent. 

The story is also told of a well known family 
of the mountains which headed west from North 
Carolina. When the wagon broke down and 
could not be repaired, this household group was 
stranded in the deep interior of the Cumberlands. 
They built cabins, began to clear the land, and the 
Combs family became a power in a dozen counties 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

One more look at the Witts and the Blythes. 
Buck Blythe brought his family, a cousin and his 
family, and a small number of Negro slaves. Dur- 
ing the following decades the Blythes and friends 
populated the richest area in Kentucky and be- 
came economically independent. The Witts stayed 
by the mountzins, reared large families and gained 
very little of economic competence. As time passed, 
death took its toll: old-man Witt and Colonel 
Blythe passed on to their fathers. 

As the migration toward the west increased 
there were indiscriminate types of people settling 
in the valleys along the way. Among them were 
the land grabbers, timber traders seeking to profit 
by their discoveries in the mountains and then 
move on to other and more verdant areas. Timber 
destruction worked so fast and left cut-over lands 
in such unusable condition that chronic depression 
followed in its wake. 

Hunting waned with the destruction of the 
animals’ natural habitat. Bear, deer and animals 
of “lesser fame” disappeared. By the time the best 
timber was practically gone, in so far as real 
market value was concerned, most of the tillable 
land in the valley had been “cleared” and plowed. 
The next move was to attack the “hopeless hill- 
sides.” The plowing was around the mountain 
to prevent erosion but the results were disappoint- 
ing. The mountains were so precipitous that 
great furrows were frequently plowed to the bot- 
tom of the hills by mountain rains. 


These processes and others have been insidiously 
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operating in the Southern Mountains for more 
than a half century. The only interest shown in 
them by most people on the outside was to strike 
a sharp bargain with native landowners and go 
away with the title to their choicest, though yet 
undeveloped, riches. 

When the minerals of the mountains were dis- 
covered, an occasional owner of the land would 
retain some of the royalty rights on their produc- 
tion. Occasionally a citizen of especially aggres- 
sive qualities would acquire a saw mill or get con- 
trol of a large tract of land that would enable 
him to create a small fortune. Sometimes isolated 
individuals would venture into speculation. Some 
of them, it might be recalled, ‘“out-smarted the 
furriners” and got a fair share for themselves. But 
the vast majority of those who were the land- 
holders in the mountains fifty years ago lost what 
minerals and timber they had and were left with 
a declining surface soil. I have talked with 
strong and stalwart men who were working in 
coal mines, at a moderate daily wage, on land 
that once belonged to their fathers. 

In 1935 I made a study of a few scattered low- 
income agricultural and mining counties in West 
Virginia: The best estimate I could get from 
records in Washington and other sources was that 
approximately 80 percent of the wonderful timber 
of that state had been removed. (Within less than 
a hundred miles of Lexington, Kentucky, where 
this is being written, there is an area of more than 
225,000 acres of cut-over mountain land on which 
a new timber crop is being grown under protec- 
tion of the Forest Preserve division of the Federal 
Government.) With the timber largely gone, the 
mineral products in the possession of outside inter- 
ests, and the tillable land reduced to less than 30 
percent of the total acreage in most of the Southern 
Mountains, a serious problem has been created. The 
pertinent question now is—what can be done to 
improve the economic life of the people? 

Sturdiness of character, patriotism and loyalty 
to country have been demonstrated, over the years, 
by mountaineers. You hear little or nothing of 
the fact that in the war between the states from 
1861 to 1865, the mountains, a part of the South, 
gave as large a percentage of its young men to 
fight for the preservation of the Union as any 
other area in the country. Would it be of any 


value to our democracy if the economic and social 
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conditions of a very large percentage of three and 
one half million citizens of the Southern Moun- 
tains could be made more secure? The usual reply 
to that question is another question more difficult 
to answer. 


What can be done to bring better living stand- 
ards and greater security to the people of this 
area? That is a question that must be answered. 
The question is a challenge to three groups. First, 
to the mountain people themselves. They must 
make the first move toward finding a way out of 
the seemingly rather hopeless economic situation 
that lies before numerous communities in this vast 
area. The people must be taught to study the 
problems that are weighing them down—not with 
the view of establishing a superficial civilization 
that has victimized much of our modern life, but 
with the view of arriving at some program of 
action that offers hope and possibilities. 

The mountain people must be made to under- 
stand that the population of the area is increasing 
more rapidly than in more prosperous commun- 
ities. Whereas the migration from the country to 
the city in the years from 1920 to 1930 showed an 
annual average of 600,000, the migration for the 
years 1932 to 1937 showed an annual average of 
less than 400,000. It has been estimated that 
2,250,000 surplus people in the United States have 
either returned to or backed up on the farms since 
1931. The 1935 farm census shows a much higher 
rate of increase in population, by births and by 
return from cities, in the mountains and_ sub- 
marginal areas outside the mountains, than in any 
economically sound agricultural community.Dur- 
ing days of depression or low industrial activity, 
the stream of migrants from industrial centers to 
the little “up-right” farms in the mountains be- 
comes large. There is always the inexpensive cot- 
tage or dad’s old cabin that offers shelter until 
something else shows up. 

It must be understood that while this trekking 
(frequently by the hitch-hike method) is taking 
place back and forth between the mountains and 
outside work projects, there are many young men 
and women of fine intelligence going to school and 
acquiring higher education than the local country 
school can provide. Many large cities in the 
United States can boast of executives in business, 
leaders in schools, public welfare and the legal 
profession who hailed from the Southern Moun- 
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tains. It is also to the credit of many young men 
and women of the mountains that they have gone 
away for higher training and then returned to 
serve their communities. 

The question that must be studied is raised by 
the trekking group and by the thousands and 
thousands of plain, hard-working citizens who 
stay in the mountains year in and year out keep- 
ing the home fires burning. So the challenge is 
first to the educated and trained leaders who are 
native residents of the mountains and who have 
the background of affection and loyalty and the 
training of the modern educational system. This 
challenge includes all citizens of the mountains 
who have been less favored but whose pioneer 
spirit will lead them in any struggle toward free- 
dom. 

Secondly, the challenge is to the nation-wide 
citizenship that is interested in the protection and 
the security of this great division of our nation 
that is keeping alive the pioneer spirit of the 
founders of our Republic. Many of these outside 
citizens are either the individuals or relatives of 
the individuals who made their fortunes in the 
mountains. Other outside citizens were born in 
the mountains, or their parents were. All of these 
groups by loyalty to the foundation principles of 
our common country, by obligation to the moun- 
tains for the resources that helped to make the 
wealth of this great nation, or by blood relation 
to many thousands of handicapped mountaineers 
owe it to themselves to lend their influence in 
working out an economic program that will offer 
the dwellers of our beautiful hills a better standard 
of living. 

Thirdly, the challenge is jointly to the State 
and Federal governments. They have both 
rendered wonderful service to the mountains. 
Through the joint contribution of state and federal 
agencies splendid roads have been built through- 
out the mountains. Parks have been enlarged 
and improved which have given added employ- 
ment, and opened the doors to recreation and en- 
joyment. The Federal Government through its 
agricultural field service has been doing much dur- 
ing the last twenty years in building farm pro- 
grams in the mountains. Forestry is advancing at 
an unprecedented pace and should open a few 
avenues of approach to the economic problems 
that have all but submerged the population in 
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certain areas. 

The converting of vast areas of barren moun- 
tains and impoverished farm land into forest pre- 
serves will close many poor and undesirable home- 
steads. If the forestry program is enlarged, as it 
should be, and covers as large an area in certain 
sections of the Southern Mountains as the need 
demands, it will ultimately bring benefit to the 
region. 

It would mean the displacement of many fam- 
ilies but of none that should remain. Many people 
would continue to live on forest land and many 
producing farms would remain as they are with 
the advantage of improved prices for their pro- 
ducts due to the great changes. There should not 
be any disturbance of a producing farm. Any 
families removed should be advised and aided in 
getting a new location that offers hope for future 
living better than mere subsistence. 

The above picture seems to have a rather dark 
hue. There are those who would disagree with it 
and declare it to be exaggerated. It is not meant 
to be a panorama of the entire mountain region 
but represents rather accurately many communities 
in the Southern Mountains, some of them as large 
as a whole county. These are the communities 
that need special treatment. 

One encouraging fact about the security of 
many thousands of people in the Southern Moun- 
tains is the spreading of industrial labor, such as 
work in the coal mines, power projects and num- 
erous small business enterprises. They have had 
the coal mines for many years but they were not 
as wide-spread as they are now. ‘There are coun- 
ties giving employment to as many as 1500 men 
in new coal mines that were not operated at all 
eight to ten years ago. The TVA system with its 
power and soil conservation authority is expected 
to attract industries. These coal mines and projects 
of the character of TVA are bright spots in the 
business life of the mountains even though they 
reach only a small part of the total population. 

A significant aspect of the industrial picture is 
that the workers in thriving small businesses as well 
as those in great chains of coal operations that 
reach thousands of working men have been living 
constantly in the shadow of insecurity. In case 
of death, frequently due to the hazards of the 
occupation, little or no planning had been made 
by employer or worker to care for the widow and 
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dependent children left behind. In case of old 
age and inability to hold a job in heavy occu- 
pations, such as are mining and timbering, com- 
mon in the area, there was no provision for the 
old man who had given the best years of his life 
to making fortunes for other people. This situation 
was somewhat typical of the national problem 
when, in 1935, a national movement was started 
that will become vital to both small and large 
groups of workers in the Southern Mountains. 
Light is beginning to shine on the future of the 
industrial worker, not only in the Southern Moun- 
tains, but in every region of the nation. 

When the Federal Social Security Act became 
operative on January 1, 1937, there was started 
a program of security building that in the years 
to come will mean much to the economic security 
of industrial workers. The experience of more 
than two years working on the labor and wage 
records of millions of men and women throughout 
the country brought recommendations for many 
changes, and with the amendments to the Act 
which became operative in January, 1940, we have 
the greatest plan for old-age security and surviving 
dependents’ benefits ever undertaken by any na- 
tion. 

Under the Act, as amended, all workers in the 
mountains cannot qualify, but every industrial 
worker, small or large business worker, office 
worker, and many other workers may qualify for 
old-age insurance. Not only does this new plan 
protect the aged retired industrial and business 
worker with monthly payments, but it also makes 
payments to his wife if she has reached the specified 
age of 65. The old-age insurance provision of the 
Act is not the limit of the benefits available to 
qualified workers who have met certain labor and 
wage requirements. The young worker, engaged in 
an occupation covered by the law, may have a 
wife and two or three children dependent upon his 
wages. In case of his death by accident or natural 
causes, if he has met the minimum wage require- 
ments and has worked the minimum numbers of 
months called for by the law, his widow and de- 
pendent children will receive monthly benefits 
during the years of the children’s dependency. 

There are other provisions of the Social Security 
Act that reach other groups of workers and for a 
different purpose. Under the Act, a worker em- 
ployed in the service of industries employing eight 
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or more in some states, and as low as two, three or 
four in other states, is protected in his job for a 
given number of weeks. If he loses his job through 
no fault of his own, he applies for another one at 
the employment office which is under the man- 
agement of the state agency. If the office organ- 
ization is not able to find a suitable job in a 
limited time, according to the law of the state, the 
qualified worker will be put on a weekly unem- 
ployment benefit while he and the office, both 
working to that end, find the job. 

In addition to these insurance provisions that 
have been briefly outlined, there is the Old-Age 
Assistance program in which the State and Federal 
governments join in providing aid to needy old 
people who have no income of their own. 

This law does not reach every worker but, as 
has been stated in this discussion, due to the spread 
of coal, oil, stone operations and a few other new 
industrial activities in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
the percentage of rural dwellers who will be able 
to qualify for old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment benefits, will be larger than that in any other 
region in the eastern half of the United States. 
Thousands of industrial workers in the mountains 
live on one kind of a perpendicular farm or an- 
other and work in the mines. When they qualify 
through wages and employment in industrial and 
commercial activities, they may receive monthly 
checks from the Social Security funds just as full- 
time factory workers in our industrial cities re- 
ceived them upon retirement. 

Let me close this presentation of personal opin- 
ion by repeating, in plain words, my already ex- 
pressed belief that the people of the mountains, 
themselves, must be responsible for the initiation 
of moves toward their economic liberation. I am 
convinced by past experience that the Federal 
Government and most of the state governments 
will go as far as is practicable and feasible in co- 
operating with the communities in the mountains 
if they will move in the direction of hope and 
promise. 

If, to the governmental contributions of TVA, 
reforestation, agricultural service and social se- 
curity, there is added the unreserved drive of the 
mountain people themselves, a way out for a 
broader and more satisfying life will be found. 
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AREAS OF ISOLATION 


LUTHER M. AMBROSE 


Forty years ago the Appalachian Mountains of 
the South was one vast, isolated region populated 
by a people who had very little contact with the 
rest of the world. Speech, social customs, re- 
ligion, songs, all bore strong resemblances to those 
of the settling pioneers of a hundred years prev- 
ious. William G. Frost called them “our con- 
temporary ancestors.” 


During the past forty years tremendous changes 
have taken place. Highways and railroads have 
been built. In, over these roads, have come auto- 
mobiles, new customs, a new “slanguage,” radios, 
popular songs, moving pictures; and out over 
them have gone our coal and our people. 

President William J. Hutchins, speaking once 
of a new highway being built into a mountain 
county, said with some evident intent at exagger- 
ation, “The changes which will come to this 
county because of the road will be so tremendous 
that, in comparison, the creation of the earth was 
but a figment of the imagination.” These changes 
have come. 

Because of the rapid increase in public second- 
ary schools and in bus transportation, a great 
many church schools have been closed, especially 
those offering elementary and secondary work, 
and most church-supported colleges have discon- 
tinued their preparatory departments. Today a 
question commonly asked is, “Are private schools 
and community centers in these mountains justified 
in soliciting support outside the mountains on the 
plea of isolation and retardation?” 

The following study was suggested by what 
seems to the author to be a too rapid desertion of 
the area by private agencies and a too optimistic 
faith in the immediate elimination of isolation by 
good roads and consolidated schools. 

In order to have facts instead of impressions 
upon which to base conclusions, a study was made 
in the reports of the State Superintendent of 
Schools for Kentucky and of other statistical 
publications of the State Department of Education 
of those Kentucky counties which lie wholly or in 
part in the mountains. Also, a number of repre- 
sentative counties in Eastern Kentucky were visited 





to study at first hand the educational conditions. 


A glance at Table No. 1 reveals that 34.6 per- 
cent of the youth of high school age of these coun- 
ties are in high school. In 1930, 39 percent of the 
rural youth of the United States were in high 
school and 58 percent of urban youth. It should 
be noted also that there are in these counties 
62,710 boys and girls from 14 to 17 who were 
not in high school. Some of these were doubtless 
still in the elementary school, but probably by far 
the majority were swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, in the NYA training centers and in the 
COX. 

This table might well guide the student of the 
mountains in his search for areas of educational 
isolation in Kentucky. Counties in which less 
than 20 percent of the high school age group are 
in high school need assistance. If it were possible 
to count all the young people who are away from 
home in schools such as Berea, Annville Institute, 
Stuart Robinson, Hazel Green, and others, some 
of the low percentages in the table might be a 
little higher; on the other hand, if the out-of- 
county students were subtracted from Madison 
county’s total, her percentage doubtless would be 
reduced. Such counties as Casey, Clay, Clinton, 
Cumberland, Elliott, Jackson, Leslie, Magoffin, 
Menifee, Owsley, and Wolfe cannot at present 
provide adequate opportunities of high school edu- 
cation without financial assistance from some out- 
side source—State, Federal Government, or private 
philanthropy. Of this list only two reported that 
they operated school buses and these two operated 
two and four buses respectively. In these eleven 
counties there were in 1939-40 a total of 16,321 
high-school age youth, of whom 2,481 were in 
high school. This represents only 15.2 percent of 
those who have a right to an opportunity for 
education of some kind. 


Another measure of the educational adequacy 
of a county is its assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty per school child. Table No. II gives this 
data for the same counties listed in the previous 
table and gives in addition the rank of each 
county among the 44 mountain counties of Ken- 
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STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE 44 EASTERN 


County 
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Adair 
Bath 

Bell 
Boyd 
Breathitt 
Carter 
Casey 
Clay 
Clinton 
Cumberland 
Elliott 
Estill 
Floyd 
Garrard 
Greenup 
Harlan 
Jackson 
Johnson 
Knott 
Knox 
Laurel 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Leslie 
Letcher 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Magoffin 
Martin 
McCreary 
Menifee 
Morgan 
Owsley 
Perry 
Pike 
Powell 
Pula ski 
Rockcastle 
Rowan 
Russell 
Wayne 
Whitley 
Wolfe 


Census of 
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341818 
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413 
769 
1607 
387 
314 
417 
102 
411 
145 
1360 
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School census 
14-18 (1939- 


1316 

987 
3744 
4385 
2364 
2445 
1897 
2660 

998 
1063 

959 
1622 
5512 

909 
1600 
7490 
1592 
2446 
2122 
2972 
2347 
1963 
1249 
1567 
3413 
1388 
1712 
2289 
2445 
1115 
1638 

644 
1858 

899 
4197 
7353 

686 
3202 
1391 
1860 
1399 
1613 
2533 
1597 


95914 


KENTUCKY COUNTIES 


1940) 


Percent of H.S. 
age in High 


School 


pupils trans- 


No. High S. 
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343 
Th 
996 


222 
788 


450 
305 
250 


308 
570 
551 
190 
178 
151 


100 
595 
2934 
100 
403 


188 
289 


250 
400 


10986 


(1938-39) 
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Data for columns 2 and 3 were taken from Commonwealth of Kentucky, Educational Bulletin, Vol. VIII 


No. 2 (April, 1940.) 


by Mr. Gordie Young of the State Dept. of Educ., Frankfort. 
Data for column 5 copied from reports of county superintendents in office of State Superintendent in 
Frankfort. 


Data in columns 7 and 8 were taken from an unpublished questionnaire collected 
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County 


Adair 


Boyd 
Breathitt 
Carter 
Casey 
Clay 


Clinton 


Cumberland 


Elliott 
Estill 
Floyd 
Garrard 
Greenup 
Harlan 
Jackson 
Johnson 
Knott 
Knox 
Laurel 
Lawrence 
Lee 

Leslie 
Letcher 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Magoffin 
Martin 
McCreary 
Menifee 
Morgan 
Owsley 
Perry 
Pike 
Powell 
Pulaski 
Rockcastle 
Rowan 
Russell 
Wayne 
Whitley 
Wolfe 
Woodford 
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ABILITY OF COUNTIES TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 


Forty-four Eastern Kentucky Counties contrasted with Woodford 
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(000 omitted) 
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2488 
7543 
7854 
5744 
8110 
2783 
3255 
2966 
4478 
17470 
2790 
4859 
20265 
4613 
6422 
7314 
8667 
6865 
6009 
3427 
4729 
10623 
4209 
5091 
6686 
6757 
3851 
5148 
2016 
5838 
2649 
13273 
22567 
2453 
9018 
4609 
5121 
4232 
4936 
7642 
3845 


1914 


Assessed value 
of taxable 


Data taken from Educational Bulletin Vol. VII, No. 2 (April 1939) 
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1,846 
975 
913 
732 
682 
834 
429 
451 
638 
286 
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Ky. counties 
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66 
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tucky and among the 120 counties in the state. 
Of this measure only seven counties ranked above 
the median county for the state; of these seven, 
five were border counties and three of them only 
partly mountainous. 

Just as these tables have been presented for the 
Kentucky mountain counties, so similar data could 
be compiled for the mountainous counties of the 
other southern states, thereby locating those in 
need of educational aid. 

While such tables will locate whole counties 
that are educationally in need, they will not locate 
smaller areas of isolation in counties which, as a 
whole, present a progressive educational picture. 
In order to locate such areas, a different technique 
is necessary. 

The author attempted to locate these by com- 
paring a good road map with the geological con- 
tour map of a given area. The state highway de- 
partments of the various states have large-scale 
road maps showing homes, bus routes, churches 
and schools. Of course these maps do not reveal 
the number of people living in an area, and, due 
to the time lag between the completion of WPA 
and county roads and their inclusion on road 
maps, there may be inaccuracies. Nevertheless an 
investigator thoroughly familiar with a county can 
sketch in on such a highway map the areas in that 
county from which young people cannot attend 
public schools. On the basis of personal know- 
ledge of the counties concerned, three such maps 
were made; because those counties provide no bus 
transportation, in each case almost the entire 
county was studied. Similar isolation maps could 
be drawn, by workers sufficiently familiar with 
each field, for other Kentucky mountain counties 
and for all the other counties in our Appalachian 
area. 


The problem of missionary work in Appalachia 
is more difficult now than a generation ago. Pre- 
sumably donations, gifts, endowment for private 
schools and colleges in this area, are given to aid 
in the eductation of the young people who because 
of isolation and poverty might not otherwise ob- 
tain an education. One cannot feel sure any more 
that because a boy is from the mountains he can- 
not get a high school or college education through 
the normal channels. There may be a good high 
school or college near his home or there may be 
school buses to haul him to one. There may be a 


junior college of a state school with low or no 
tuition fees. To locate areas of need requires 
closer study. 

Neither can one feel sure that all educational 
needs of a county are met if it has one or more 
good high schools, good roads and school buses. 
There are very few counties which do not have 
some inaccessible areas, some areas of isolation too 
far from high schools or bus lines to enable the 
students to live at home and attend these schools. 

The question of the availability and need of 
college education, while not a part of this paper, 
is another problem which must be viewed in the 
light of relative opportunity and relative need. 
One pertinent study would be to determine the 
percent of high school graduates who attend col- 
lege now. Such a study, reported in Mountain 
Life and Work in April, 1938, showed that 32.5 
percent of the high school graduates of eastern 
Kentucky for June, 1936, were enrolled in college 
the following fall. A similar study for 1939 shows 
an increase to 35 percent, and if those enrolled in 
business schools and nursing schools are included, 
to 43 per cent. 

But back again to high school opportunity. A 
certain community has a good accredited high 
school; one might think young people there were 
fortunate, that they could get a high school edu- 
cation. A visit to the school and a study of its 
curriculum may reveal that its courses are tra- 
ditional. In one such school two years of Latin 
are required for graduation; there is no shop work, 
no agriculture, no home economics. The courses 
are planned for the small group who will go on 
to college; there is no evidence of knowledge of 
the fact that most colleges have modified their 
entrance requirements in recent years. A situation 
such as this demands reform of the high school 
curriculum. The small rural high school must be 
adapted to its environment; it must offer courses 
of value to the majority of its potential pupils if 
it hopes to serve them. 

The mountain families who are isolated today 
are comparatively worse off than were their par- 
ents forty years ago, for then everybody was in 
the same boat and no one suffered by contrast. 
Today the state and county taxes are used to 
support high schools which the children of many 
tax payers cannot attend. Those who live near 
have the advantage of the tax-supported school. 
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Those at a distance are denied it. This of course is 
not true where bus transportation is furnished 
free to all children in the county. In Kentucky, 
however, it is not compulsory that counties furnish 
transportation, and the poorer counties can not 
provide it on their present income. These constitute 
areas of isolation. Even in the wealthier moun- 
tain counties there are usually some areas not serv- 
ed by hard-surfaced roads. These, too, are areas 
of isolation. . 
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This whole situation is a challenge to those who 
direct the policy of the private and church schools 
in the Appalachian Mountains. It would seem to 
demand that such persons locate the areas of isola- 
tion and serve the people who are there, providing 
opportunities to fit their needs and serving them at 
the educational level where they are now. Special 
care will be necessary to avoid neglecting those 
islands of isolation sometimes found in a sea of 
educational opportunity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Scarritt College Short-Term School for 
Rural Missionaries 


Among the unique features of the Short-Term 
School at Scarritt College for 1941 are the follow- 
ing: The course will cover six weeks, or the first 
term of the regular Spring Quarter of the College. 
Four weeks, March 24-April 18, will be given to 
class-work and research seminars and the last ten 
days, April 19-29, to the Travel Seminar. The 
afternoons will be used for special conferences and 
trips to near-by places of special interest. 

The Scarritt Short-Term School is planned both 
for those who desire college credit and for non- 
credit students. Students meeting the admission 
requirements of the College and completing the 
required work may receive a term’s credit for the 
courses. Details regarding the admission require- 
ments are given in the College catalogue, which 
will be mailed on request. Students who do not 
desire credit may register as “irregular students.” 

At the meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, held at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, in 
June, 1939, the Rural Missions Cooperating Com- 
mittee, representing some twenty denominations, 
officially asked Scarritt College to agree to become 
the center in the South for a Special Short-Term 
School for Rural Missionaries, similar to the two 
special schools already established at that time, 
one at Cornell University and the other at Iowa 


State College. The first Annual Session of the 
Short-Term School at Scarritt College was held in 
the spring of 1940. 

All correspondence regarding Scarritt Short- 
Term School for Missionaries and requests for 
accommodations should be addressed to: Dr. J. L. 
€unninggim, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenness- 
see. Inquiries regarding the School may be ad- 
dressed to: Dr. John H. Reisner, Rural Missions 
Cooperating Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Asheville College Summer School 


Tentative plans are being made to have Dr. 
Kenneth Eells, who has worked with the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary Schools in making 
evaluations and summaries, for the first two 
weeks of the summer school, June 9-25. Dr. Eells 
has helped officials from secondary schools 
through the University of Pennsylvania to rate 
themselves and layout plans for improvement. He 
will be prepared to help the principals and teach- 
ing staff of any of our secondary schools to use 
the instruments prepared by the Cooperative 
Study. 

Those interested may write to Dr. Frank C. 
Foster, Asheville College, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. Later announcements will be made at the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers. 
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Asheville College: A Heritage and A Hope’ 


FRANK C. FOSTER 


Asheville College is a heritage and a hope. In 
1940 it completed its fifty-third year of service, 
with the largest student enrollment in its history. 
Four hundred eighty-six students were enrolled in 
the regular sessions, while the graduating class 
numbered one hundred eighteen. Thus the period 
under the Board of National Missions, repre- 
sented today by the presence of Dr. Louis H. 
Evans as the President of that Board, marked the 
close of the mission phase of the school with all 
the evidences of success. More than two thousand 
students have been graduated with certificates in- 
dicating the fulfilment of some organized plan of 
study. Many of these have returned to advance 
their standing in the professional field and to keep 
abreast with the times. But such figures only 
hint at the heritage. 

| 

Consider first those people whose names mark 
our history—people whose lives have made the 
college possible. It will be seventy years next 
summer since Dr. and Mrs. Louis Hendrik Pease 
came to Asheville for quiet and rest. Six years 
later, in 1878, they came to Asheville to retire and 
live the few years remaining to them in quiet and 
peace. They bought a farm on this hill and lived 
in a building adjoining what is now the office 
building. The Home School opened October 5, 
1887 in this house. How the interest of Dr. and 
Mrs. Pease grew is beautifully related by Florence 
Stephenson in an address given at the dedication 
of the hall bearing her name in 1923. She said: 

As time went on they desired to found 
a permanent institution for the educa- 
tion of young people of the mountains 
and having no children of their own and 
no means of support for themselves, they 
devised a plan of offering their property 
to an organization willing to pledge it- 
self to carry on school work, and to pay 
an annuity during the few years remain- 
ing to them in this world. 

After being offered to the Masons and to the 
Southern Methodist Church, the site and the future 


* An adaptation of Dr. Foster’s address at his in- 
auguration as president of Asheville College. 


of the institution was entrusted to the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. With the erection of the 
Normal Building came Dr. Thomas Lawrence, 
who served for sixteen years and devised a pro- 
gram which grew with the advance of educational 
standards to the level of a school carrying some 
work on the college level. The old Normal build- 
ing now bears his name. 

Florence Stephenson began her work in 1887 
and did not leave Asheville until 1928; forty-one 
years were spent in service by one who examiners 
in the normal school from which she was grad- 
uated feared was too weak to stand the strain of 
the protession. Regarding her influence, Miss 
Frances Goodrich, another who has blessed this 
school by her presence, permits me to quot: from 
this lovely tribute to Miss Stephenson: 

There are forceful personalities not 
known to the world at large but who 
so impress those who do know them that 
their influence persists and works in 
places and in people with undiminished 
strength long after they themselves have 
left the earth. Such a personality was 
Florence Stephenson. 

The coming in 1916 of Dr. John E. Calfee as 
President brought youth and vigor to the leader- 
ship of the institution. For twenty-one years, 
during the years of most creative expansion of 
education in North Carolina and the neighboring 
areas served by the “Normal,” Dr. Calfee kept 
pace, advancing the level of education to meet 
the demands of new days. During his admin- 
istration the college became an accredited member 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
The college as we see it today and the change to 
a self-perpetuating board of control rooted in the 
region are a part of his vision and, in part, a pro- 
duct of his leadership. 

The legacy of personality should include the 
names of those less prominent in the roster. But I 
move on to a consideration of that in which per- 
sonal experiences merge; namely, our heritage of 
ideals. 

1. Dr. Pease, a northern Methodist, who 
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finally entrusted his hope to the Presbyterian 
Home Mission Society, was not a sectarian. Nor 
did he fear that his hope for a permanent institu- 
tion would be betrayed. People of all denom- 
inations have contributed to the support of the 
college just as students of all denominations have 
attended, knowing that the Kingdom of God in- 
cluded within its fellowship those who seek Him 
from many cultures. 

2. The emphasis upon the home as funda- 
mental led the founders to 
make a large place in the program for such work. 
Before the day when courses for all potential 
home makers were generally advocated, each stu- 
dent was offered such work and study in one of 
the three practice houses. 

3. <A third ideal was expressed in the under- 
standing of the importance of the public school as 
an instrument for reaching the community. Teach- 
ing was a way of service through which young 
women might exercise influence beyond the limits 
of the school room. 


to our civilization 


4. Work, its dignity and essential place in the 
activities of life, was emphasized. So we find in 
an early catalog this statement: 

All pupils are expected to share in the 
domestic work of the household under 
the supervision of the Matron. This oc- 
cupies ordinarily not more than one hour 
a day; the time so spent is found con- 
ducive of health, the development cf 
character, and is an admirable prepar- 
ation for the after duties of life. The 
aim of the Institute is to provide solid 
and thorough training in each depart- 
ment, teachers competent and 
qualified to use the best modern meth- 


ods. 


under 


5. The fifth ideal, that of the campus as a 
community, was reflected in the attitude of 
Florence Stephenson in treating the students as 
members of a home rather than inmates of an 
institution. The whole life mattered, and espe- 
cially the direction toward which life moved. 

6. The idea of the program reaching the special 
needs of students in a section of the nation has led 
to a unity of spirit and an ability to dea! with 
similar situations that has given practical direction 
to the study. Students could give attention to 
problems that exist within the radius cf one 
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hundred miles and prepare to do something about 
them. Such education has the force of combining 
faith and works; it is education in the general 
sense, but also training that is specific in its aim. 
“Regionalism” is familiar to North Carolinians. 
Devotion to a particular region, defining respon- 
sibility in terms of particular educational problems, 
has been a part of our heritage. 

7. Any seemingly restrictive element in this 
sixth aim was offset by the seventh ideal, which 
concerned the whole of life. To education of the 
head, the hand, and the heart, the founders of this 
institution wished to add education for the whole 
personality in all its relationships. Life is living, 
throbbing, active serving. Life moves onward, 
drawing on the past, but is especially concerned 
with what is to come. Out of this comes the 
school experience. Such then is the stuff out of 
which the program has been built—expcriences 
that will help the students meet the exigencies of 
life. The program of the college should be de- 
termined by what the students need. 

In addition to these eight ideals: 

1. a religious faith, 


2. an emphasis on home, 

3. the school as an instrument of service, 

4. the essential dignity of worthy labor, 

5. the campus as a community, 

6. the region as an object of service, 

7. the total life as the object of education, and 
8. the student as the basis of the curriculum, 


another is being realized today. Little was done 
toward building what we who have served abroad 
in foreign mission service called an indigenous 
mission. The roots of support were not here. 
The ceremony today realizes the ideal of every 
successful mission—the placing the roots of an 
institution in the soil where it is being cultivated. 
This is to me so significant that I am listing it as 
the third heritage. First, the personalities, second, 
the ideals, and third, the missionary heritage. 

To some the missionary heritage of an institu- 
tion would be something to be thrown off or 
resented, and if it were what they think it is, I’d 
resent it, too. We are much more willing to be 
missionaries to others than to receive the aid of 
others. Quite true. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. But in the ceremony of life, 
receiving requires as much grace as giving, and is 
essential to the cycle. There must be recipients 
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if there are to be gifts. And all adjustments must 
rest upon the progress whereby those who have 
share with those who have not. The major ad- 
justments of life can come out of compassion and 
understanding, through love and fellow feeling, 
or they may be sought through violence and 
coercion. 

This is an extremely personal matter te me, 
born in a mission family and having served in 
mission teaching both in the foreign field and at 
home before beginning my service here under the 
Board of National Missions. I do not regret this 
passing from the missionary status to that of an 
independent board of trustees which Mr. Cocke 
represents today. Rather is it a triumph of 
missions that the transition can be made without 
the destruction of the program. It should be 
the normal development of a program—from de- 
pendence to independence, from immaturity to 
maturity. It seems that the Asheville program 
has been carried on through the devotion and 
friendship of people scattered from California to 
Florida, from Providence to Seattle. The linking 
cf churches throughout the nation in acts of help- 
fulness represents one of the most dramatic ven- 
tures in human adjustment we have, and will be 
so understood as we see developments in their 
proper perspective. Educators have talked about 
equalization through the proposed education bill. 
Missions have been conducted and continue to be 
conducted in this interest, not only for equaliza- 
tion, but for the purpose toward which equaliza- 
tion is devoted, that of helping people to realize 
their full capacity for service and to achieve as 
abundant a life as wisdom and resources will per- 
mit. 


In times when bitterness, bigotry, prejudices, 
and slander are all too common, a heritage which 
seeks understanding and helpfulness, one that 
professes the common brotherhood of man under 
the universal fatherhood of God, needs to be 
cherished. It was to the graduating class of 
1897 that Walter Hines Page delivered his 
famous address on “The Forgotten Man.” His was 
a plea for educational opportunity. Economic in- 
equalities today make it more difficult than ever 
to provide opportunity for those who, through no 
fault of their own or of their parents, were not 
born to enjoy the financial assets which open the 
doors to higher learning. The missionary prin- 


ciple still needs to be harbored in the new status 
of this school as an independent institution. 


I] 

And now the hope. What can this ceremony 
mean but hope, hope strengthened by a faith in 
the prevailing good will of those who will not let 
the college fail? This ceremony symbolizes the 
passing on of control without the title of owner- 
ship, the acceptance of responsibility to raise 
money for expenses instead of counting cn en- 
dowments: no board would risk such a move with- 
out an abundance of hope. We have such hope— 
hope that from these roots will grow a college 
that not only will do justice to the past, but rise 
to meet the even more baffling challenge of the 
future. 


May I take time enough to summarize briefly 
some of the areas in which our hope lies. We con- 
tinue our hope in the heritage of religious faith. 
Call it the metaphysics of President Hutchins of 
Chicago, or the theology of William Adams 
Brown, or the ideas of Plato. The primary es- 
sential of education today is some unifying power 
beyond ourselves. In time of war prepare for 
peace; so we today must be building a better world 
nobler, juster, saner perpetuating the virtues of 
this and eliminating its vices. 

The hope of this type of faith should naturally 
bear fruit in works. So we would continue an 
educational program resting on the essential in- 
stitutions of the world: understanding and 
strengthening the family, vitalizing and spiritual- 
izing the school, taking the inclusive program 
which has so happily served many pupils and 
giving better content and meaning, producing 
citizens capable, as far as they are concerned, of 
curing the world of its ills. 

The labor program today is complicated by the 
intricacies of technical skill that are required. 
More and more, individual skill is linked with 
human understanding of personal relations. In 
developing a program that will include more op- 
portunities to work, greater dexterity in work- 
manship, as well as intellectual and spiritual in- 
sights, we would aspire to bring respect and 
dignity to all who carry the essential responsi- 
bilities of creative effort. We will continue to 
do our work and respect each other for it, to 
honor those who do for us what is necessary for 
our comfort and enjoyment. 
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In accepting our life in the mountains we aim to adjustment of programs with Biltmore College in 
develop it so that it is as broad in its appreciations the use of our facilities, gives promise of better 
as the vision from the mountain tops, and as range of opportunities, economics in operation, 
intimate with the beauties and harmonies as a and development in further lines of work to meet 
snug home in a cove. Accepting the region as new needs. The increased opportunity in city 
basic to our life is not a provincialism but a and county extension of relations with the Adult 
realism. We are devoted to the principle of edu- School, health conferences, Labor School, insti- 
cation which helps us make the most of the tutes on safety and similar agencies, together with 
resources at hand. This is our world, and a our intimate ties with the Conference of Southern 
beautiful world it is. These are the resources we Mountain Workers and the Handicraft Guild— 
must develop. Out of a study of our problems whose museum is housed on this campus—make it 
and opportunities we will set our course. We ac- increasingly evident that the college is a living part 
cept the land in which we live, but see it in its in the community that will ultimately carry it and 
proper relation to the rest of the world. support it, as it has accepted the responsibility 

The increasing measure of understanding and through this ceremony today. 
good will which prevails among our neighboring I trust that we may measure up to the respon- 
institutions, the acceptance this year of a mutual sibilities placed upon colleges today. 
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Second National Conference on Handicrafts 


BONNIE WILLIS FORD 


Three years ago, Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, haps not stated in the same words, was a continua- 
Founder of the New Hampshire League of Arts tion of the same question to which thought had 
and Crafts, brought together at Wolfeboro, New been given at the New Hampshire meeting. As in 
Hampshire, a group of craftsmen from widely most conferences, the answer to this question lay 
scattered sections of the country for a National in the sharing of experiences of one group with 
Conference on Handicrafts. The theme of that another, the discussion of methods, of problems, 
meeting centered around the question of “What of successes tried by one which might prove of value 
Can We Do Together That We Cannot Do to the other. No secrets were withheld. It was a 
Alone?” In other words, the purpose of the meet- frank, straightforward discussion of the exper- 
ing was to discuss ways and means of working to- iences which each group or individual had en- 
ward national solidarity, group achievement—per- countered in his or her work in the handicrafts, 
haps national organization in the field of handi- and it was hoped that out of the meeting together, 
crafts. a more or less definite organization might result— 


not a vast producing organization nor a big 
marketing concern, but an organization which 
might give its members moral support and en- 
couragement, and the advantages of a mutual 
sharing of experiences and problems of universal 


It was hoped at that meeting that a national 
conference might be held each year, but unavoid- 
able circumstances prevented another meeting un- 
til this summer, when one hundred and fifty 
people, representing twenty-five states and the 


District of Columbia, met at Penland, North enEEEeE. 

Carolina, from August 31st to September 4th for At the time of registration, each person attend- 

the Second National Conference. ing the Conference was asked to write down any 
This meeting, like the one in New Hampshire, point which he would like to have discussed. A 

was presided over by Allen Eaton, of the Russell tabulation of these requests showed that the main 

Sage Foundation and author of Handicrafts of interest of two-thirds of the people in attendance 


the Southern Highlands. Its theme, though per- had to do with marketing problems. Consequently, 
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much time was devoted to a discussion of this one 
point and many valuable suggestions advanced. 
In a short article, however, we can do no better 
than to quote Mr. David Campbell, Director of 
the New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts, 
and Mrs. Olive D. Campbell, Director of the John 
C. Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Campbell said in substance: “During the 
past year, we have formed an association called 
the Cooperative Handicraft Association of Amer- 
ica. We feel the necessity of banding crafts groups 
together because at this time there are concen- 
trated efforts by all sorts of organizations and de- 
partment stores to get craft work, since their stores 
have been depleted by lack of imports from foreign 
markets. We believe in marketing our own things 
in such a manner that the craftsmen themselves 
have much to do with the marketing. We will open 
next month the American House in New York 
City. The purpose is to provide markets and out- 
lets for organizations not having proper outlets. 
Well-formulated plans have been made which any 
of you can get by writing to the League (The New 
Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts, Concord, 
New Hampshire). Some part of our effort might 
fit into your scheme of marketing and be helpful 
to you.” Mr. Campbell continued his discussion by 
telling of the annual fair which is held in New 
Hampshire each summer by the New Hampshire 
League—thus providing a market within their own 
state which attracts people within the state as well 
as numerous summer visitors. It was felt that this 
plan might well be developed in other states. 


While it was agreed that nothing could be more 
ideal than for each state to have its own markets 
within its own borders, among its own population, 
this is practically impossible in the Southern Moun- 
tains, for as Mrs. Campbell of Brasstown pointed 
out: ““We are more isolated in our area during the 
whole year around. We haven’t a_ population 
which buys crafts. We depend enormously on the 
tourists coming into this section. It brings our 
market to our door, but tourists very largely want 
cheap things. The question is how far can we 
commercialize crafts. The question of how we are 
going to value things is another problem. In our 
situation (at the John C. Campbell Folk School), 
we value farm work, just as we value craft work. 
You can’t pay so much for craft work that a man 
won’t want to do his farm work. We also want 
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to keep the joy in craft work, and not lose sight 
of that for the economic value.” 

Pertinent remarks made by Mr. Whitney 
Atchley, of Washington, D.C., National Consult- 
ant on Arts and Crafts for the Works Progress 
Administration, in another meeting bear repeating 
here. Says Mr. Atchley: “Prior to the war in 
Europe, this country imported fifty million dol- 
lars worth of crafts annually. Since the war, this 
tremendous business has been almost entirely oblit- 
erated, and while none of us would wish to profit 
by another’s misfortune, still this is the time for 
American handicrafts to be made and to be sold.” 
Discussing the National Art Week proclaimed by 
the President of the United States, Mr. Atchley 
said his fears were not that the handicrafts to be 
put on exhibition and sale all over the country dur- 
ing this week could not be sold, but that enough 
articles could not be produced to meet the demands 
of the buyers. Significant contributions to the 
question of marketing, as well as to the other 
problems discussed, were made by the various 
agricultural extension workers in several states who 
took this opportunity of holding a regional meet- 
ing of their own. The wise and sympathetic in- 
fluence of Mrs. L. B. Fuller, who came directly 
from the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, was felt throughout the Conference. 


In addition to marketing, much time was de- 
voted to discussions of originality and design. On 
these two points, which really merge into the same 
thing, Mr. Eaton’s remarks were among the best 
of many good statements which he made through- 
out the meetings. In opening the discussion, Mr. 
Eaton said: “To encourage people in good design 
and originality is one of the most important things 
we can discuss in handicrafts, I believe. A very 
good rule before we attempt to bring in designs 
from the outside is to ferret out the abilities of 
the people within a community itself. All localities 
have much originality, and we should see what 
can be brought from them first. Just a little en- 
couragement in the direction in which one should 
go is very important and may lead to important 
beginnings in design.” 


At Mr. Eaton’s request, Mrs. Linnell of Rhode 
Island told of her experience in Sweden: “Last 
summer while in Sweden, [ was very much 
interested in the type of arts and crafts they were 
doing there. Each province has its own patterns 
and ideas, and no province would think of using 
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the same patterns as those of another province. 
While attending a school there with another 
American woman, | had an interesting experience. 
She was looking over some of my upholstery and 
wanted to weave some like it. The teacher was 
quite disturbed and said that she couldn’t teach 
her because it was the design of another woman 
and they didn’t teach the designs of other people 
in the weaving school.” 


Continuing the discussion on this and other 
topics, Mr. Eugene Deutsch, an Hungarian by 
birth, now a resident of Chicago and a ceramist 
of note, said in part in a separate address: “Handi- 
crafts as a whole to me, mean a very important 
factor in our civilization. People always want to 
do things with their hands. That is the natural 
creative desire everyone has. Handicrafts are just 
about as important as all the other phases of art 
because of their utilitarian value in the home. 
Handicrafts can be made available to almost 
everyone in homes, though we might not be able to 
have the fine arts in our homes . . . . Not only 
must handicraft give real materials, but quality 
and originality and design. We have to compete 
against modern industry. The minute I make a 
good design for a vase, I have to hide it because 
otherwise it would be in every flower shop in the 
city before I would have a chance to put it on 
the market myself. Craftsmen have to guard 
against a thing like that. We have to fight with a 
cultural educational process though, and not with 
open fists.” 

Mr. Deutsch’s address was so much to the point 
that perhaps we may be forgiven if we quote 
further from him: “Tradition behind craftsmen 
is missing to a certain extent in America, and that 
is one difficulty here. This age is so highly indus- 
trialized that we must teach our children the 
handicrafts now or they will be lost. If more 
people appreciated good things, maybe we 
wouldn’t even have war. If people would be will- 
ing to sacrifice for the good things in the world, 
we wouldn’t be concerned with the financial and 
economic difficulties of the world. No bad man 
really loves any good art.” 


Miss Frances Van Hall, lately of Denmark and 
Holland but now engaged by the Farm Security 


Administration to teach handicrafts to under- 
privileged rural women, spoke most interestingly 
of her work with the Administration, but devi- 
ated to make a most helpful suggestion on the 
subject of originality and design in the arrange- 
ment of exhibits. We quote from Miss Van Hall: 
“My hobby in Europe was putting up exhibits. 
I agree that ninety percent of the success of an 
exhibit is in how the articles are exhibited. Textiles 
are among the most difficult things to exhibit. 
Table cloths should be put on a table for example, 
and draperies should be hung. Upholstery material 
should be put on a chair if that is where it belongs. 
If we are having a sales bazaar that is one thing, 
but an educational exhibit is another thing and we 
don’t want too many things shown at a time in a 
limited space. In our exhibit (put on in Washington 
by the Farm Security Administration), we decided 
to have samples fifteen inches square and we had 
about one hundred and twenty-five of them. We 
framed them with narrow wooden frames, and 
put them six and six together. If we had put dif- 
ferent sizes together on the walls of a big exhibit 
hall, it would have looked like so many postage 
stamps on the wall.” 

We have selected the three points most widely 
discussed—marketing, originality, and design, out 
of many points which were just as ably presented 
and talked over in an effort to work out together 
what might be difficult to accomplish alone. 
Permeating all the discussions and recurring over 
and over again was the plea not to lose sight of 
the joy there is in the doing of handicrafts, and 
in the need of doing them as a means of self- 
expression. In a most able address another value 
was stressed by Miss Sue Hurt, representing the 
Occupational Therapy movement, who spoke on 
handicrafts as a means of healing. 

Certain it is that some great force which must 
have grown out of a real need drew these one 
hundred and fifty people from all parts of the 
country together on Penland’s peaceful hill-top to 
discuss their common and separate problems and to 
plan for an organization which will knit them 
more closely together into a bond of fellowship 
and endeavor—a bond which may go far toward 
helping to bring peace and balance to a troubled 
world. 
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A new department to be conducted by Glyn A. 
Morris, Pine Mountain Settlement School, Pine 
Mountain, Kentucky. 


WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO 
TEACH, A pamphlet published by The American 
Youth Commission, 755 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Authoritative and invaluable tor all 
who wish to adjust education to the changing 
times. It summarizes and points the way and 
should be read by all educators. 

FAITH FOR LIVING, Lewis Mumford, espe- 
cially Chapter 36, “Roots in the Region,” to- 
gether with New Tools for Democracy by Peter 
Van Dresser in HARPERS for March 1939 ought 
to be of more than passing interest to all who 
yearn for a more abundant life in the mountains 
and who have faith in such a life. Both these 
articles have prophetic implications and are a real 
shot in the arm to anyone at the crossroads. 

TIME magazine for November 25 has on page 
72 a report of the eight year study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Society of the graduates of 
30 selected high schools. This ought to help all 
those who are trying to adjust education to the 
needs of the individual. 


LAND POLICY REVIEW, Bright Young- 
sters, an article in the November 1940 issue, ac- 
cording to Arthur M. Bannerman of Asheville 
Farm School, hits the nail on the head so far as 
pointing up the major mountain problem of cer- 
tain areas is concerned. 

Community School Leadership in the South, 
reported in the EDUCATION DIGEST for 
October 1940 (p 17) tells briefly of Mr. L. P. 
Hollis’ work with the Parker District Schools near 
Greenville, South Carolina. For all who are 
interested in community organization. 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN, Maxwell S. Stew- 
art. This pamphlet is based mainly on Children 
in a Democracy, the General Report adopted by 
the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, January, 1940, and the research docu- 
ments prepared for that Conference. 
topics discussed are: “Preparing Children for To- 
morrow’s Duties,” “Leisure-Time Activities,” “Re- 


Interesting 


ligion in the Lives of Children,” “Children in 
Minority Groups.” It is available for 10 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, New York. 


READ YOUR LABELS is a pamphlet prepared 
by the Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, on the basis of studies 
by the Department of Agriculture, findings of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and other materials. 
Consumers are warned that they must be constantly 
on their guard if they are to obtain the full benefit 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and ways 
are listed by which consumers can protect them- 
selves against impure foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 
This is another 10-cent pamphlet which may be 
secured from the Public Affairs Committee. 


MENTAL HYGIENE, by Griffin, Laycock 
and Line. Cincinnati, American Book Company, 
1940. 304 pp. $1.75. Written primarily for 
teachers, this work makes a valuable contribution 
in that it seeks to unify the points of view of 
psychiatrist, educator and psychologist. It is con- 
structive in approach, with little emphasis on the 
psychopathic. The style is readable and interest- 
ing and the author has packed a great deal into 
small compass. Charts and outlines are clear and 
comprehensive. The addition of an index, how- 
ever, would have made the work more valuable. 
The mental hygiene approach to teaching will 
help to lift any teacher’s work from the category 
of “job” to that of “vocation.” 


RURAL ROADS TO SECURITY by the Rt. 
Rev. Luigi Ligutti and the Rev. J. J. Rawe. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1940. 387 pp. 
$3. 

This work is dedicated to “Better fields, better 
homes, better communities, better hearts, better 
lives.” It deals with the “third struggle for free- 
dom” in America, a struggle for the freedom of the 
family based on ownership of home and land: for, 
it is asserted, “there is no liberty possible when 
there is no ownership of productive property.” 

To preserve the family, “the organic unity of 
activity in the state,” is important because the 
family is necessary for the continuance of the race. 
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Furthermore, the. authors point out, the moral, 
economic and social health of the nation depends 
upon the moral, economic and social health of the 
families that make up the nation. In order to 
protect the home, “its dignity, its health, its in- 
tegrity, its ownership, its culture, its life, its lib- 
erty, its security, its independence,” the educational 
medical, social and political forces of America 
must throw their protection around the home— 
especially the home on the land, where the majority 
of the next generation of citizens is being reared. 


The specific plan advocated is the food-produc- 
ing homestead, whether for the small farmer or 
the industrial worker. “There must be a home 
and land... . owned by the family that occupies 
4 


To make such homesteads possible necessitates 
long-time preferably from 
private sources. To preserve homesteads, taxing 
bodies must make distinction between “land for 
the home and land for business.” Whether in urban 
or rural areas, houses owned and occupied by the 
family should be free of taxation, “with an ex- 
emption that is large enough to cover the value of 
a good substantial home and the amount ef land 
that can be used directly for family living;” in- 
creasingly the burden of taxation must be placed 
on personal and corporation incomes. 


low-interest, loans, 


Such small tax-exempt homesteads should be 
farmed by biologically-sound farming methods, 
such as those followed in Denmark and the Neth- 
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erlands, as distinguished from the biologically- 
unsound methods too frequently followed on big 
commercial or corporation farms. On a food- 
producing homestead, “the child can soon become 
an economic asset instead of remaining an eco- 
nomic liability.” Thus both economically and so- 
cially, such homesteads would provide the basis 
for permanent, democratic, cooperative commun- 
ities. In such communities adequate organizations 
can be maintained, with school and church pro- 
grams adapted to rural life and led by leaders 
especially trained for rural community leadership. 


The Rev. Ligutti is the sponsor of the successful 
Granger Homesteads project and former president 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
The Rev. Rawe has been Professor of Philosophy 
and Sociology at Creighton University. 


Although Rural Roads to Security is written 
from an agrarian point of view, it is an agrarian- 
ism whose purpose is “not to breathe antagonism 
toward the city, but rather to set forth the prac- 
tical aims of a true philosophy, a philosophy that 
will save the cities and their industrialism from 
decay and final chaos.” ‘The rural philosophy set 
forth and the glimpses of practical rehabilitation 
projects being carried out make the book worth 
study by those who are interested in a permanent 
Christian civilization in rural America—cr, in- 
deed, in urban America! Interesting appendices, a 
selected bibliography of eighteen pages, and an in- 
dex add to the value of the work. 

O. 
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